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the Natyasastra; it is almost encyclopedic in character,
and further search will gradually reveal more treasures.
Every Indian scholar has gratefully and frankly acknow-
ledged the work of European scholars in Sanskrit, and while
he will deplore the removal of manuscripts to Europe to
enrich the great libraries there, much as Italy must have de-
plored the Napoleonic robbery of her art treasures, or as
we to-day deplore the exodus of masterpieces to America,
he will admit that the loot' has been 'carefully preserved,
and much better preserved than probably it would have
been their lot in India, at least for some time'.1 The
Pundits, perhaps despondent at the neglect of Sanskrit
under the influence of Macaulay, whose self-sufficient
and wholesale condemnation of Oriental works only
serves to-day to display his own colossal ignorance of the
subject, neglected their precious manuscripts, and Pro-
fessor Hariprasad Sastri, presiding over a Conference on
Sanskrit Culture, told the melancholy story of the care-
fully preserved collection of a Pundit which his son
removed to the kitchen, where they were covered with
soot. His wife discovered the heap and wanting firewood
she burnt, not indeed the palm-leaves on which they were
written, but the boards which held them together, so that
the leaves fell in a confused mass which in course of time
were thrown on the dung heap.

India, partly at any rate under the stimulus of European
research, began to take an awakened interest in her own
literature, and it is to this revival that Sanskrit scholars
owe many long-buried manuscripts. The Durbars of
Mysore and Travancore seem to have been first in the
field, closely followed by the Maharajas of Baroda and
Kashmir. As the Arthasastra of Kautilya is the pride of
Mysore, as the works now generally believed to be those

1 Presidential Congress at the 5th Indian Oriental Confetence, Lahore, Prof,
Hariprasad Sastri, p. 6.